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THE Reform Advocate says, ‘‘ One 
man with a conviction is stronger 
than ten who merely have interest.’’ 
Is not this as true of churches, and 
conferences as it is of individuals ? 


OnE of the most remarkable of re- 
cent magazine articles is that entitled 
‘‘ Religion : Its Future,’’ by the Rev. 
Dr. Momerie, in the Fortnightly Re- 
view for December. It is a fearless 
and striking arraignment of the 
Christianity that is, in the interest of 
th® religion that is to come, which 
will be the Christianity of Jesus, if 
under that name the church can ‘‘get 
rid altogether of what she now re- 
gards as fundamental.’’ It says, ‘“The 
church will never_be reformed until 
her clergy have learned the lesson 
which many an,‘infidel’ could teach, 
that righteousness is man’s first and 
only duty.’’ | 


THE Southern Unitarian Confer- 
ence hasa monthly messenger to the 


churches and an outside missionary 
in Zhe Southern Unitarian. ‘This 


‘spread of larger thought and freer 


month, under the editorship of Rev. 
Geo. L. Chaney. It ‘ will be a paper 
of the South, for the South and /o 
the South.’’ This not in any exclu- 
sive sense; only its originating pur- 
pose is to serve the objects and 
interests of the Conference. Such 
local periodicals have their special 
work, to which they are the more 
free to adapt themselves. Meanwhile 
The Southern Unttarian is sure to 
carry the message of the central gos- 
pel held in common—a faith held in 
freedom, salvation by character rather 
than by creed, and a church whose 
doors shall open to all sincere seekers 
after righteousness and truth. UNITY 
welcomes this new agency for the 


aith. 


AND now the trouble is dancing. 
Two professors, one of them the 
President of the Theological School 
connected with the Northwestern 
University, the Methodist institution 
near Chicago, recently attended a re- 
ception at which it was known there 
was to be dancing, and the students 
have formally demanded an explana- 
tion. They say that it is not accord- 
ing to the discipline. One half of 
these students already are in charge 
of circuits and they say that if they 
had done it, ‘‘ there would be trouble.’’ 
You are right, young men. Let these 

either conform, amend or ' 
vacate. This double meaning and 
evasion of the laws of grammar and 
the canons of the dictionary, of which 
ministers of all denominations are 
expert, should stop. It is time that 
our ministers, churches and confer- 
ences should mean what they say and 
say what they mean, and be content 
though friends should hold aloof and 
funds run low. When religion cannot 
be honest it ceases to be religious. 
Let the Methodist Professors be tried, 
and then let the good work go on, 
until religious thought and thinking 
will seek as clear, candid and truthful 
expressions as science and commerce. 


THE Pacific Unitarian, commenting 
upon our note concerning University 
Extension on Sunday evenings says 
‘‘the same experiment was tried suc- 
cessfully over a year ago at Almeda, 
and Oakland, California.’’ Is there 
not this important difference? If we 
understand the note there the local 
ministers invited Professors from the 
Stanford and State Universities to 
speak in their individual capacities, 
from their platforms, which was a 
wise and worthy work. But the work 
we alluded to is undertaken by the 
Chicago University itself, and the 
usual machinery of their University 
Extension activities in the way of 
Syllabi class-work and examinations 
are made available. The lecture 
courses are taken from their regular 
calendar and are paid for at regular 
rates through the college treasury. 
Last year several unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to enlist neighbor- 
ing Universities in this work. The 
Northwestern (Methodist ) Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago 
alone expressed a willingness to un- 
dertake it in connection with the 
churches. This Sunday evening 
work, on the part of Universities 
themselves is now being carried on at 
at least four different centers in the 


latest-born in the family of Unitarian 
periodicals appears with the present 
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WE welcom: this time the South- 
ern U/nitarian, a handsome sixteen- 
page monthly, published at Atlanta. 
It says it is ‘‘Of the South, for the 
South and by the South.’’ George 
L. Cheeny, the unfrocked Bishop of 
Unitarianism in the Southern states, 
is its editor, and all the ministers in 
that territory who wear the Unitarian 
name appear in this initial number. 
The title-page has a significant map 
of the Southern states. The cities 
where there are Unitarian Societies 
already organized are starred. And, 
counting the border cities of Balti- 
more, Washington, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and St. Louis, there are twelve 
of them. The cities upon which 
it is proposed to move immediately 
and found new churches are marked 
with a black dot, and there are ten of 
these, viz.: Richmond, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Vicksburg, Little 
Rock, Dallas, Galveston, Tampa and 
Jacksonville. Whilethe places reached 
by Post Office Mission correspondence, 
marked with an X, make speckled 
the otherwise white face of the map. 
Judging from the tone of this initial 
number this paper represents that 
happy phase of Unitarianism that is 
complacent and content with being 
‘a reform within Christianity, not a 
revolt from Christianity,’’ and the 
fellowship of the Unitarian churches 
is ‘‘ extended toward other Christian 
churches.”’ This represents a bene- 
ficent mission. But the South, no 
more than other sections of the coun- 
try, can not escape that growth of 
thought which is nota ‘‘ revolt from ’’ 
Christianity, but a blooming of 
Christianity into universal religion. 
Science, Judaism, the culture which 
includes an acquaintance with Buddha, 
Confucius, Socrates, and other Pagan 
saints and saviours, as well as Chris- 
tianity are factors that must enter 
into this Free Church of the future. 
In the South as elsewhere, it remains 
yet to be seen whether the Unitarian 
churches and movements are to find 
their larger life in this nobler consum- 
mation of a fellowship unrimmed by 
the word ‘‘ Christian ’’ or other theo- 
logical or racial names, or, to serve 
as a bridge over which souls pass into 
the freer and more universal religious 
life that is to satisfy the man of cos- 
mopolitan morals and religion. In 
either case the Southern Unitarian 
has a large and important mission to 
fulfill, and Unity extends to it hearty 
greetings. 


In a recent issue of the Zwentieth 
Century in an article on the Clergy, 
B. F. Underwood says :--- 


‘* Notwithstanding the radical change that 
is taking place in the position of the clergy, 
the class feeling persists strongly among 
them, whether they are orthodox or hetero- 
dox. The bond between a Presbyterian or 
an Episcopalian and a Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist clergyman, notwithstanding the 
great difference in their religious belief, is 
stronger than that between the average 
liberal preacher and a teacher of rational 
religious thought who is unordained and 
‘outside of the pulpit. There is a feeling of 
caste among theclergy. When a man be- 
comes a clergyman, unwittingly he feels a 
certain, perhaps, undefined superiority over 
lay teachers, based to some extent, upon the 
old conception by which he is influenced of 
the sacredness of that office. The most 
“liberal clergymen give but scant recognition 
to any — teacher outside of their pro- 
'fession. To be of any consequence to them, 
to be entitled to recognition by them, to 
deserve notice in their papers for the work 


city of Chicago. Let the good work 
continue, ~~ | | 


which he does, however valuable, he must 
be ordained ; that is he must receive the 


dications of great unrest. 


consecrated approval of the clerical frater- 
nity of some denomination. One who with- 
out the ministerial mark attempts to teach, 
will find himself, so far as the clergy are 
concerned, in a condition of isolation ; will 
find himself ignored.”’ 


Bi This quotation suggests to a minis- 
terial brother that probably the cere- 
mony of ordination is a survival that 
may soon be dispensed with and leave 
the Liberal church the gainer. Doubt- 
less the implication complained of by 
Mr. Underwood is to be regretted and 
condemned. But there is a high side 
to this esprit de corps which knits to- 
gether people of a like calling. There 
is a comradeship of vocation that 
brings lawyer close to lawyer, and 
physician to physician, that is com- 
mendable. Men who give their lives 
to the ministry of morals and religion 
hold much more in common than in 
difference. Eventually this common 
ground will be recognized so as to 
accept in fraternal comradeship those 
who do the thing irrespective of titles, 
diplomas, or ordination certificates. 


—— 


The Free Church of America. 


As was to be expected, the action 
of the Society at Tacoma, under the 
lead of Rev. Mr. Martin, in exchang- 
ing the name ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ for that of 
‘‘Free Church,’’ is creating anxiety 
and agitation. We published the rea- 
sons set forth by the Society for this 
action, in full, because we considered 
it symptomatic. It is one of many, 
some of them far more important, in- 
It is a local 
manifestation of a pressing, universal 
movement, and as such it challenges 
profound attention. The January 
number of the Pacific Unitarian con- 
tains a correction like unto that which 
Mr. Wendte offered in our last issue 
concerning the false inference in 
our editorial of the 22d ult. We 
did but repeat the mistake at the home 
office. They omitted their quotation 
marks. And we could not discrimin- 
ate between the editorial opinion and 
the telegraphic dispatch. We regret 
their mistake and ours. The com- 
ments aroused by this action of the 
Tacoma church are suggestive. The 
Pacific Unitarian “‘ declines to print 
the lengthy arraignment of the Uni- 
tarian denomination for its action at 
various conferences.’’ And also a 
sense of delicacy causes it to refrain 
from ‘‘passing judgment on the action 
of those who have discarded the 
name.’’ A leader in the Christian 
Register of January 5th undertakes to 
prove that nothing significant has 
happened at Tacoma; that names are 
unimportant; that there never was a 
Unitarianzsm, that, in short, ‘‘the 
church seems to have taken quite a 
vigorous step, and landed—exactly 
where it was before, exactly where all 
other Unitarian churches stand, so far 
as their ecclesiastical relations are 
concerned.’’ While Mr. Wendte, in 
an article in the same paper, seems to 
admit that there are those in the com- 
munity to which he applies the terms 
agnostics, theosophists, infidels,«and 
‘‘ other shades of free thought,’’ who 
often refuse to ally themselves with a 
congregation calling itself ‘‘Unita- 
rian.’’ The inference seems to be that 
this material thus concisely labeled is 
of the no-account kind. At least, 
speaking from twenty years’ experi- 
ence he asserts that the Surrender of 


the Unitarian name to such ‘ un- 
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churchly and often unreligious ele- 
ments is everywhere and always a 
mistake.’’ Waiving the testimony 
which might. be given out of other 
experiences pointing to a different con- 
clusion, not noticing the odium theo- 
logtcum still lurking in such sentences, 
the facts remain that when the Chris- 
tian sects and denominations gather 
there can still remain, in every com- 
munity, a large, intelligent, loving 
element as well as a flippant, reckless, 
improvident and sinning element. All 
of which challenge the believer in 
universal religion, the true follower in 
the'spirit of Emerson, Channing and 
Parker, to combine them in a compact 
to give and get good, a movement to 
serve the world. Notwithstanding its 
splendid traditions ; notwithstanding 
its commendable work, its news- 
paper claims to the contrary, still 
the story of the Unitarian churches 
of America, as represented in their 
efforts to organize, in uational and 
other missionary organizations, proves 
that there has been a halting, sus- 
picious and unsympathetic attitude 
that has characterized it in the pres- 
ence of this great need and this will- 
ing, or at least, available element al- 
luded to above. The ‘‘Independent’’ 
Churches outside the Unitarian name, 
as well as the independency inside the 
Unitarian name (and this technically 
covers all Unitarian churches), points 
to something. These ‘‘ People’s 
Churches,”’ this groping for the Free 
Church of America, represent to our 
mind the most auspicious and signifi- 
cant sign upon the religious horizon of 
to-day. In it we see the privilege of 
Unitarian conferences and associa- 
tions (we are not speaking of Unita- 
rian churches), to recognize either 
their speedy doom or their far-reach- 
ing destiny. 

Our contemporary, the Christian 
Register, recently deplored UNITy’s 
partin influencing Western Unitarians 
who know no better than to take us 
at our word. Eastern Unitarians, 
it said, were able to correct our mis- 
leading sentences by their knowl. 
edge. It deplores our arraignment 
of the Unitarian organizations in the 
past. But the Western Unitarians, 
as we know them, are not so far 
away from Boston as to be beyond the 
reach of available history and reliable 
authority. They are those who have 
access to QO. B. Frothingham’s His- 
tory of Transcendentalism’’ and ‘‘Bos- 
ton Unitarianism,’’ the ‘“‘Life of Ezra 
Styles Gannett,’’ by W. C. Gannett, 
the record of current controversies 
concerning the basis of organization 
and work in the A. U.A., the Na- 
tional and Western Conferences. The 
facts are too patent to need statement. 
The stories of Syracuse, Cincinnati 
and other critical points in the history 
of the National Conference and Wes- 
tern Conference are not yet closed, and 
their study is still profitable and 
significant. 

In the face of this journalist: sur- 
prise that there should be any dis- 
content or™ controversy over the 
matter, the facts remain that the A. U. 
A. to-day is spending some fovr thou- 
sand dollars a year in trying to 
administer its affairs in the West, 
aloof from the Unitarian headquarters 
in Chicago, and independent of the 
natural and reasonable alliance with 
the Western Unitarian Conference, 
because the Western Conference com- 
mitted itself to the open basis of 
fellowship at Cincinnati. 
vancement of truth, righteousness 
and love’’ was not, to its interpreta- 
tien, an adequate synonym to the 
‘‘pure Christianity.'’ it would propa- 
gate. Thus leaving a large number 
of our churches and local conferences 
to seek their inspiration from one 
source, and their money support from 
another ; a procedure in the long run 
paralyzing to both sources of help. 
The Western Conference itself, as is 
well known East and West, tried last 
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spring to reassure the halting ele- 
ments within its boundaries and to 
win back the discontented and the 
distrustful by the passage of a resolu- 
tion, which, if it meant nothing, was 
undignified and unfair to those who 
wanted some reassurance of its theo- 
logical sentiment. If it meant some- 
thing, it meant that the hospitality 
of Cincinnati was a little too broad, 
and that there still must be an outside 
somewhere for the ‘‘ agnostics, the- 
osophists, spiritualists, infidels and 
other shades of free thought,’’ of 
Brother Wendte’s categories. When 
the Unitarian women of America un- 
dertook to unite in a National Alli- 
ance a few years ago there was a 
shiver of alarm amounting almost to 
a panic, until the modifying phrase 
‘Cand other liberal Christians’’ was in- 
troduced into their title. These gen- 
eral facts are abundantly corroborated 
by the unrest of the individual repre- 
sentatives in this goodly fellowship 
which, in spite of resolutions and of 
preambles, is continually growing in 
breadth and in sweetness and light. 
Writes one of the most respected and 
wise Unitarian ministers in our coun- 
try: ‘‘I have spells of great indiffer- 
ence as to the movements of the 
‘body.’ . For the most part it is influ- 
enced by motives with which I have 
no sympathy, mainly mercenary, 
ecclesiastical and perfunctory. The 
spirit of its movements has only a few 
times had my hearty assent.’’ Writes 
another trusted and honored minister 
from Massachusetts, ‘‘I am appalled 
by the slowness, conservatism, antt- 
quarian and especially the conven- 
tionality of our churches here in New 
England. It seems to me sometimes 
that they have not yet awakened to 
the modern spirit at all, so bound up 
are they in the ritualism of the past.’’ 

One of the oldest ministers within 
the limits of the Western Conference 
writes, ‘‘Such must be the preaching 
of the future, but with no denomina- 
tional names. The Tacoma church 
has taken the right step. Let the 
Western Conference follow its exam- 
ple.’ From the farther West an ear- 
nest layman sends us hearty words 
of encouragement. ‘‘ Let Unity falter 
not, preaching not Unitarianism, not 
Eastern nor Western, but righteous- 
ness unqualified.’’ 

In view of all this it is in no incen- 
diary spirit that Unity lends. itself 
to this discussion and continues to 
plead for the clearness of thought, the 
openness of heart, and the willingness 
of hand that alone can build the com- 
ing church, a church that will be de- 
vout and reverent, looking both to the 
past and to the future, reaching deep 
as the love of God; high as the hopes 
of man. This discussion must go on 
inside as well as outside the Unitarian 
Conferences. It is inevitable that the 
Western Conference must explain 
itself at its next session. The world 
must know whether it meant some- 
thing or nothing by the so-called 
‘‘supplementary resolution.’’ Let 
our churches begin to think over the 
question, and be ready to send intel- 
ligent, and if thought best, instructed 
delegates. This movement toward a 
‘Free Church’’ must go on under 
one name or another. The testis not 
upon its principles or its position ; 
already the time spirit has pronounced 
in favor of such in all denominations, 
but the test will be on those who have 
presumed to shape its future. Are 
they large enough, wise enough, just 
and strong enough to give to the 
America of the twentieth century the 
beginnings of the Holy Catholic 
Church of the Divine Democracy, the 
Church of Universal Brotherhood, the 
church of Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, 
Emerson, Darwin, George Eliot, and 
all loversof truth and of men? Who 
dares place a stone in the foundation 
of such a church must needs look 
well to the integrities. Let the hon- 
esties be ever consulted. No reluc- 


tant or begrudging money, Unitarian or 
otherwise should be used in such con- 
struction lest the foundation be con- 
demned from the outset. Gentlemen, 
let us stick to the main question, and 
face the impending issue. It is no 
time for parliamentary tactics. As 
we love this high cause and love each 
other let us try to see what the world 
needs, and what we have tocontribute 
to that need. 
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The Church and Horse Racing. 


The Rev. Dr. Martyn, pastor of 
the Sixth Presbyterian church of 
Chicago, says ‘‘that he would 
have horse-racing, cards, baseball, 
bowling and all other amusements 
under the patronage of the Church, 
making the church the center of in- 
nocent recreation.’’ This he calls 
‘‘applied theology, bringing religion 
down from the clouds to the earth.’’ 

It must be confessed that it would 
be rather novel to hear Dr. Martyn 
announce in his next Sunday morning 
notices ‘‘ that tickets for the Presby- 
terian horse-race can be procured 
after service from Deacon Speedwell, 
and that in the lecture-room after the 
prayer-meeting, tables will be pre- 
pared for the progressive euchre 
clubs.’’ Also, ‘‘on Friday evening 
after the preparatory lecture for the 
Communion, will follow the weekly 
poker contest.’’ In this way the 
Sixth Presbyterian church will bring 
down ‘‘religion from the clouds to 
the earth.”’ 

But would a horse-race conducted 
by Presbyterians, or a poker table 
presided over by Methodist class- 
leaders, be one whit different than 
those ordinarily conducted? Have 
church-members, because they are 
church-members, proved themselves 
to be any more impeccable or less 
worldly than other men? Do men 
trust the cashier of a bank because he 
is a Presbyterian? — 

Has the average church-member so 
robust a manhood, so well braced 
moral fibre, so delicate spiritual intu- 
itions that he could race-horses, bet 
in poker and umpire a base ball 
game with sweetness and light? 

The question here is not whether 
recreation is right, but whether the 
church can civilize recreation by con- 
necting with it horse-racing, poker, 
baseball and the like. The query 
is, would the church draw its amuse- 
ments from the world, or would the 
amusements draw the church to the 
world ? The church, it is true, might 
succeed in amusing its young people, 
but would it at the same time make 
them spiritual, sober-minded, §seri- 
ous ? 

We forget, often,that the real power 
and perpetual charm of the church are 
its ideals of human perfection, its 
ethical appeal to the deepest instincts 
of our nature. Its mission is to pro- 
duce in men an inward and profound 
regeneration, to make manhood and 
not to create centers of amusement, 
though it does not frown upon amuse- 
ment. 

The appeal of the church must be, 
primarily, to the deepest and noblest 
senses of the soul, and if it cannot 
appeal to these it no longer deserves 
an existence as a name. 

I. Gc. f. 


THE best. minds require a certain 
amount of solitude, as bodies require 
sleep, or fractiousness begins. ‘The 
more civilized the mind, the more 
luminous the life, the greater is the 
need that man should in some way 
secure his escape from the trivial 
round, zof giving him room to deny 
himself, at any rate for any useful 
purpose. It is essential that some 
space of leisure be devoted to the 
mind’s noblest guests,—those most 
ready to abide with us when all, with- 
out and within, is still.—/ames Russell 
Lowell, 


ee 


‘‘A Lost Soul.’’ 


Any soul that does wrong, is lost. 
It can be saved as was the Prodigal, 
by being sick of the husks, longing 
for the bread ; leaving the swine and 
swine feeders, and going back to love 
and home. It will meet open arms 
and kisses. We need not spend our 
time asking the Father to call it back, 
or to receive it when it comes. He 
is more anxious for it than we can be. 
It is a fearful thing for us to pray in 
such a way as to put the blame on 
the Father, or imply that He is neg. 
lecting his part. We can help the 
soul, we can remind it of the bread 
and the kisses. We can seek it and 
be a friend to it. We can take the 
boy’s hand and lead him back. We 
shall be sure to see the Father in this 
way, as he beholds the son afar off 
and runs to meet him. _ We shall, no 
doubt, be invited in to the feast and 
find great favor in the Father’s eyes 
as the one that brought his son home. 
We must never think that it is none 
of our business. It is just our affair. 

Do the kind of work Jesus did, 
speak the loving and tender words 
that he spake, seek to save the lost as 
he did, teach men to lovethe Father 
as he did, tell them of the sweet peace 
on earth that comes from loving trust 
and kindly deed. We must be will- 
ing to give ourselves, as well as our 
money. Our hearts must go forth to 
all in trouble, especially to those in 
sin. A soul that is lost is a soul that 
is sick. We must feel it our duty to 
heal it by speaking Christ-words to it. 
—Kev. R. B. Marsh. 


Men and Things. 


Dr. GEORGE EBERS will shortly issue his 
autobiography under the title of ‘‘ Geschichle 
Meines Lebens. 


THE demand for Tennyson’s poems has 
been so great since his death that at one 
time the printers had twenty-six machines 
working upon them. 


SAMUEL JONES, of Georgia, thinks thie 
devil will not be disturbed over the mission- 
aries sent to the heathen so long as an aver- 
age of 13,000 barrels of whisky is sent 
with each missionary. 


‘‘T HAVE learnt more of high and holy 
teaching from Dante and Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, Browning and Tennyson 
than I have learnt from many of the pro- 
fessed divines. The poets have given me 
more consolation in sorrow, more passion 
for righteousness, more faith in the divine 
goodness, more courage to strive after the 
attainment of the divine ideal, more insight 
into the sacred charities which save us from 
despairing over the littleness of men than I 
have derived from other men.’’—Archdeacon 
F. W. Farrar. 


LATE one night an Irishman got on the 
street car to go home, but the seats were all 
filled, and he was compelled to hang on by 
the strap. He consoled himself by thinking 
that some of the passengers would soon get 
out and let him have a seat, but on, and on, 
and on, as the story books say, they went, 
and nobody got out; so at last he said, ‘‘ In 
the name of the Lord, have none of ye 4 
home to go to?’’ Very often I mentally say 
the same thing when i see a lot of men late 
at night lounging and yawning at the club. 
—M. M. Trumbull, in Open Court. 


LET the young man from childhood be 
led to realize that there is no luck about it, 
but that each man makes or mars his own 
fortune, and if there remains a spark of the 
ideal in him it kindles into flame. Many of 
the questionings of the human heart as to 
the justice of Divine dealings can be satisfied 
by the light ofthis law. 


‘*I sent my soul, through the invisible, 
Some letters of the after-life to spell; 
And by and bye my soul returned to me, se 
And answered, ‘I myself am heaven ordhell. 


Hell thus becomes ‘‘God’s highest tribute 
to man’s freedom.’’—Zilizabeth Harrison, 
in the Parthenon. 


The canopy of heaven is wide enough to 
stretch over Boston also. I heard, the other 
day, the story of a Boston merchant which 
convinces me of it. The late Mr. Samuel 
Appledore was anxious about a ship of his 
which was overdue, and was not insured. 
Every day added to his anxiety, till at last 
he began to be more troubled about that 
than about his ship. ‘Is it possible,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ that I am getting to love 
money for itself, and not for its noble uses? 


He added together the valueof the ship and 
the estimat fit on herc , found it to 
be $40,000, and at once dev that amount 


to charities in which he was interested.—/: 


R. Lowell, 
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Daybreak. 


Along the east the sky is gray, 
The sea takes on the sombre hue, 
And Nature seems to greet the day 
With restful faith in what is new. 


In glad surprise we see the gleam 
Of sunrise on the mountain’s crest— 
And lo, the morning banners stream 
Across the valley’s peaceful rest ! 


O Sun of Truth ! whose ray divine 
A newer, better day awakes, 

Shine in this darkened soul of mine 
And scatter clouds that error makes. 


Along the east we long have seen 
The promise of a better time. 

With restful faith in what has been 
Of good in every age and clime. 


We wait the coming of that day 


When Justice reigns, and Mercy too, 
And Love divine its mission may 
Fulfill in lives made pure and true. 


Upon the clear illumined height 
We see the noble ones of old 

Who toiled upward, out of night : 
But down here in the valley’s fold, 


Where doubts surround us, error blinds, 
We, hopeful, trust and, -waiting, pray 

That soon to misty hearts and mB 
Fair Truth may bring the perfect day. 


KATE KELSEY. 
MENOMONIE, WISs. 


ae 


Knowledge and Life. 


Socrates looked upon human de- 
pravity, in all its forms, as an error, 
arising from the want of true knowl- 
edge. Accordingly, in his estima- 
tion, the surest means of regenerating 
human society was the communica- 
tion of right knowledge. But the 
Greek sage was not singular in this 
view. 

All who are acquainted with the 
main teachings of the various systems 
of Hindoo philosophy are also aware 
that most of them placed their ideas of 
human salvation on this very basis. 
According to the pantheistic system 
of the Vedanta or the atheistic phi- 
losophy of Sankhya, sin is only a form 
of ignorance, springing from a funda- 
mental misconception of the relations 
between the soul and God according 
to the one, and the soul and the world 
according totheother. In fact, sin as 
Christianity understands it, is un- 
known to these eastern philosophers. 
The word with which they are more 
familiar and which exactly expresses 
their conception of human depravity 
is moha—or delusion. Every form of 
human frailty, they thought, sprang 
from this source. To be freed from 
error, in the opinion of these sages, is 
to arrive at perfection. Hence they 
laid such stress upon right knowledge. 

But a new school of thinkers soon 
arose in India, who pointed out the 
inherent defect of this knowlege-sys- 
tem of philosophy. They averred 
and rightly averred, that the commu- 
nication of right knowledge alone was 
not sufficient ; and that man required 
something more than knowledge to 
lift him above the temptations of life. 
It is not through want of knowledge. 
that men are daily overcome by these 
temptations, but through want of 
sufficient motive power in that knowl- 
edge. 

Men fall not because they lack the 
knowledge of good, but because they 
lack the power to move towards that 
good. This truth is illustrated by 
the daily experiences of society. Wit- 
ness the thousands of men and women, 
who are every year imprisoned for 
some crime or other. Are they all 
disbelievers in God or immortality ? 
Are all of them atheists or members 
of secularist or anarchist organiza- 
tions? Do they deliberately take to 
crime as a sort of revenge upon hu- 
man society ? Certainly not. .Most 
of them are poor and weak mortals | 


whose moral strength was not equal 
to the task of resisting strong tempta- 
tion. They are aware of the ordin- 
ary rules of morality and are fully 
conscious of the greatness of virtue, 
but the motive power in them was not 
sufficiently strong to propel them to- 
wards the attainment of that virtue. 
The intellect unaided by the other 
parts of human nature is incompetent 
to move men towards the good. The 
emotional part of man wherein lies 
the spring and source of all moral 
energy, must be touched. 

It is not alone sufficient that man 
should be informed of what is good, 
but he should be taught to earnestly 
love that. In proportion to the in- 
tensity of this love is a man’s moral 
power. One whose love for the good 
is lukewarm moves but feebly towards 
its attainment. On the other hand, 
when this love is strong in the mind, 
it exercises a controlling influence 
over the will and thus becomes a reg- 
ulating force and the central principle 
of human conduct. The above re- 
flections throw considerable light on 
the fundamental principle that should 
guide us in preaching Brahmoism. 
We do not depreciate in the least the 
necessity of a clear exposition of our 
doctrines. Butif we fail to touch the 
hearts of men, to kindle in them a 
kindred spirit, to ignite them, as it 
were, with a spark from the living 
fire, we shall hardly succeed ili win- 
ning them to our cause. They may 
give their intellectual assent to all 
our theological expositions, and yet, 
their hearts may remain as unconverted 
as before ; and with all their knowl- 
edge of the blessings of spiritual life, 
they may remain as poor spiritually 
as ever.— Zhe Indian Messenger. 
(Organ of the Brahmo Samaj, Cal- 
cutta. ) 


Philanthropy. 


There are two notable articles on 
Poverty in the DecemBer magazines, 
which deserve to be read by everyone 
interested in our social problems. 
One is Washington Gladden’s paper 
in the Century, which analyses the 
causes of poverty very carefully and 
fairly, and suggests some remedial 
measures hopelessly inadequate we 
may fear, but nevertheless duties of 
the public and not quack cure-alls. 

I venture to suggest one possible 
and remediable cause of the exorbi- 
tant rents paid by the poor in great 
cities, which was explained to me by 
a prominent Chicago lawyer. This 
is that owing to the faulty methods of 
assessment, most of the immense 
amount of personal property, bonds, 
stocks, mortgages, etc., goes untaxed, 
and real estate, especially that owned 
by the small holders, has to bear an 
inequitable burden, simply because its 
existence cannot be denied. It would 
be entirely possible for a duly-author- 
ized assessor, with the dignity of a 
State Board of Assessments behind 
him, to obtain as full and correct a 
valuation of each man’s personal 
property as is now open to mercantile 
agencies. ‘Then with the wealthy 
bearing their just proportion of taxes, 
the tenements and homesteads of the 
poor would be much cheaper. 

The second article is by Dr. Pea- 
body in the Forum, and givesa highly 
instructive account of the way in 
which the German cities manage 
their poor-relief. It is an admirable 
system which is here described and 
one well enough adapted to the con- 
ditions of our cities so that we should 
think it might be applied in this 
country especially where the Ger- 
mans predominate. Surely we might 
learn in these matters from some of 
the immigrants whose influence 
among us we are inclined to deplore. 

Both articles emphasize the fact 
that charity, if it is not scientifically 
directed, and especially if it is not 


contact of would-be benefactor and 


beneficiary, does a vast amount of 
harm. 


FLORENCE GRISWOLD BUCKSTAFF. 
SAN ANTONIA, TEXAS. 


The Secret Place. 


O, Sanctuary Holy ! 
Whose aisles no foot hath trod 
Where dwells the soul in silence 
Alone—alone with God. 


The grief which lips may lighten, 
Or human hearts may share 

Melts like the mist of morning 
With bird-song in the air. 


But each may know a sorrow 
The heart must hide away, 

While lips still keep their smiles, 
And feign a roundelay. 


’Tis then within the shadow 
Where comes no human sound 
Amid the blessed silence 
The voite of God is found. 


To weak to journey farther, 
Too weary e’en to pray, 

God whispers in the darkness, 
And meets us in the way. 


O! blessed is that spirit, 
Which when with sorrow dim 
Enters the Holy Places, 
And walks alone with Him. 


M. A. BULLOCK. 


Justice and Love Must Rule. 


There are certain ideas to which 
the human mind is_ instinctively 
drawn, and these ideas are sometimes 
reflected in the most contrasted partic- 
ular judgments. Meu differ, for 
instance, in their conceptious of the 
ultimate power or powers ruling in 
the world. Many, probably most, 
are sure that justice is at the helm of 
things, that love is at the heart of 
things. And then come those who 
assail this faith, who point out to us 
the injustices in the world, the misery 
of the human lot, the cruelties of 
Nature—tornadoes, earthquakes and 
untimely death. ‘‘Howcan such a 
world be called a good world ?’’ they 
ask. ‘*‘ How can there be any just 
and loving power controlling it?’’ 
Are the two classes of persons then at 
a heaven-wide distance from one an- 
other? No, the stoutest believer on 


the one hand and Col. Ingersoll on 
the other are fundamentally as one, 
on the most capital point—namely, 
that justice and love are the only 
things that have any right to 
rule, whether in men’s hearts or in 
the world outside. Instinctively the 
the reverence, the loyalty of both go 
to these things ;—and just because 
the one thinks he can prove that these 
things rule the world, he worships 
God, and because the other thinks he 
he can prove they do not, he does not 
worship God or doubts if there be 
any.— William M. Salter, in the Con- 
servator. 


—_- 


LET us do our duty in our shop, or 
our kitchen, the market, the street, 
the office, the school, the home, just 
as faithfully as if we stood in the front 
rank of some great battle, and we 
knew that victory for mankind de- 
pended on our bravery, strength and 
skill. When we do that, the hum- 
blest of us will be serving inthat great 
army which achieves the welfare of 
the world.—/arker. 


It is an evidence of weakness to go 
about with a six-inch measuring-tape 
and think that you measure the world, 
but it is just as great a mistake to go 
about with a tape-measure that could 
bind the earth, and expect to have all 
people and things which you meet fill 
that. Discrimination is an attribute 
of truth, the foundation of mental 
integrity.— Zhe Christian Union. 


Au willful violation of the law of 


administered by the direct, friendly 


wear halt 


love is sin. 


EDITOR OF UNITy :—I have hoped 
to see in UNITY, a paper devoted to 
the religious and moral progress of 
the world, a most emphatic protest 
against the religious persecution of 
the Seventh-Day Adventists of Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas. The crime 
committed in the name of Justice by 
certain parties in Tennessee in last 
July is surely sufficient to arouse the 
fair-minded and liberty-loving press 
of the United States to utter its con- 
demnation of such atrocities. It does 
not seem possible that any person or 
party which has attained to a relig- 
ious faith, to a humanitarian feeling, 
to a regard for individual rights 
above that of barbarians, can witness 
such religious persecution as that 
referred to above and fail to be filled 
with righteous indignation, or fail to 
give expression to the most em- 
phatic protests against such acts of 
injustice. 

If any of the readers of Unrty had 
been in the town of Paris, Henry 
county, Tenn., on the 18th of July 
last, they would have witnessed a 
scene reminding them of the days of 
the inquisition. On the aboveadate 
there were conducted through the 
streets of Paris three men as crimin- 
als who were in reality as upright, 
worthy citizens as any in the United 
States. What then was the charge 
brought against them by the officers 
of the state? This, these men were 
Seventh-day Adventists and consci- 
entiously observed the Sabbath, in- 
stead of Sunday,in a religious manner. 
And these men, who had in reality 
committed no crime, were numbered 
with the hardest and most degraded 
criminals and forced to work with a 
chained gang on the common high- 
ways. Previous to this,these Seventh- 
day Adventists had been confined in 
jail more than forty (40) days. The 
three were poor men having families 
to support, and, therefore, could not 
afford to be absent from their work 
two days each week. All they asked 
was the protection which the consti- 
tution of Tennessee, as well as that of 
the United States, promised them, 
viz., religious freedom and ‘‘ the God- 
given right to six days of labor.’’ 
This some officials in Tennessee de- 
nied them. So these martyrs suffered 
such indignities and outrages as 
religious fanatics were pleased to 
heap upon them. It was admitted 
by the State’s Attorney in the prose- 
cution of these persons that they 
were, aside from working on Sunday, 
good citizens. ‘They made no disturb- 
ance in working on Sunday. To this 
their neighbors testified. They did 
their work on Sundays at home and 
in a very’ quiet manner. All were 
elderly men. One was sixty-five 
years old and breaking down beneath 
the hardship heaped upon him died. 

Notwithstanding, the Constitution 
of Tennessee declares that ‘‘ No hu- 
man authority can in any case what- 
ever control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience.’’ It also says 
that ‘‘ No preference shall ever be 
given by law to any religious estab- 
lishment or mode of worship.’’ 

It seems that the above incident is 
characteristic of the work done by 
the American Sabbath Union, which 
is actuated by false conceptions of 
God, of religion and of man’s duty to 
his fellow-beings. This union is the 
abettor of religious persecution. It is 
alive with the spirit of the darker 
ages and is attempting to keep the 
civilization of the present time on 
a level with that of an intolerant, 
departing barbarism. roel 

American citizens cannot afford to 
see even the most humble and un- 
known person deprived-of that sacred 
boon—religious freedom. We can- 
not maintain our rights except by 
constantly maintaining the rights of 
the humblest as well as the highest. 


R. W. SAVAGE. 


SALISBURY, TEXAS. 
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Ghumh Poor Pulpit. 


Why So Many More Women than 
Men in Our Churches? 


HAVE WE A RELIGION FOR MEN? 


By Miss GEORGIANNA A. BOUTWRBLL, GIVEN BE- 
FORE THE NORTH MIDBLESEX CONFERENCE. 


It seems to be a recognized fact in 
other countries and among all de- 
nominations in this country, that 
more women than men attend the re- 
ligious services in the churches. 

Several years since, a young Costa 
Rican who spoke broken English, but 
who’ had read Emerson and Darwin, 
Longfellow and Whittier, said to me 
with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘‘ Oh, 
the men, especially the young men, 
do not goto church in my country, 
only the women and girls. The 
young men tried to establish a repub- 
lic and the church through its priest 
opposed us and we no longer go to 
church ;’’ and an Evangelical friend 
says, ‘‘I fly the flag but I no longer 
believe the doctrines; I do not 
chafige my place of worship because 
my family and my traditions prevent, 
but I attend church less often than 
formerly. ’’ 

The legitimate Sunday employ- 
ments which include railroad and 
horse car employes, bakers, barbers 
and bootblacks, policemen and fire- 
men, hotel and house servants, care- 
takers of children, of the aged and 
of the sick, probably require the 
services of more men than women. 
All of this work, possibly I have 
omitted some vocations, but I have 
mentioned most of the larger classes, 
is recognized by the churches as 
legitimate Sunday work. I have 
not included newspaper work which 
the strict Sabbatarians denounce and 
which they insist should not be per- 
formed. I have never yet heard ofa 
minister, even, who was not willing to 
have police duty performed, or a fire 
subdued, or a dinner served even if it 
were Sunday. All this labor dimin- 
ishes attendance on Sunday Services ; 
and I understand that at the Baptist 
camp-meeting this summer many of 
the ministers thought that this fact 
alone accounted for the larger part of 
the lack of attendance on church ser- 
vices. I do not agree with this view. 
I think the difficulty lies deeper. It 
is not the use of the Aands, ‘but it is 
the use of the drains of the world that 
interferes with church-going. 

The religious belief of the Christian 
nations of to-day is a growth, an evo- 
lution if you please, whose roots go 
back beyond even the historic past, 
both to the myths of the Greeks and 
Romans and beyond. The conception 
of one God who is ruler of the uni- 
verse, is a modern conception. All 
of the ancients conceived of many 
gods. One was the leader but hardly 
the head as he was baffled and circum- 
vented by the inferior deities. Even 
the Hebrews from whom we have 
inherited our faith were not at first 
believers in one God. In Genesis 
3: 22, 23,—there are other verses 
also which I might quote,— we read 
these words: ‘‘And the Lord God 
said : Behold the man is become as one 
of Us to know good and evil, and 
now lest he put forth his hand and 
take also of the tree of life and eat 
and live forever; therefore the Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden.’’ The conception of a Su- 
preme Being all-wise and all-powerful 
is also modern. The ancients in their 
concéptions of their gods neither gave 
them wisdom which could not err, nor 
power which could not be changed. 
The Hebrews in Genesis 6:6, make 
this statement: ‘‘ And it repented the 
Lord that He had made man on the 
earth.’’ Would a Christian writer of 
the last half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury dare to titter the thought that 
the all-wise Ruler of the universe 


could perform an act which would re- 
quire repentence? Is not the thought 
antagonistic to all modern conceptions 
of Deity? This evolution or change 
of religious thought is constantly 
going on. Sometimes it moves so 
quietly that it attracts little attention, 
and again it finds some leader who is 
quick to feel the pulse of the religious 
world, and fearless to utter its 
thoughts. Then there is a religious 
upheaval so-called, led by Martin 
Luther or Wm. Ellerly Channing. 
Neither created a new religious belief ; 
they simply made themselves the head 
and mouth-piece of what they felt to 
be in the air. All along the centuries 
there have been Unitarians but their 
names are unknown except to the stu- 
dent of theologies. They were born 
before their time and had no follow- 
ing. 
The Catholic and Unitarian beliefs 
are the only logical beliefs. Martin 
Luther when he asserted the right of 
individual judgment as against the 
judgment of the church led the way 
to Unitarianism ; but he himself only 
went a short distance on the way. 
The steps between Catholicism and 
Unitarianism cannot be accurately 
defined. It is not possible to say 
that Episcopalians are so far, Baptists 
thus far and Orthodox a longer or 
shorter distance than the others on 
the road ; but one can safely say that 
Phillips Brooks is farther away from 
the Catholics and nearer the Unita- 
rians than are some of his associate 
bishops. The radical Orthodox 
preachers are occupying to-day the 
ground that Ellery Channing occupied 
fifty years ago. 

Contact with the world promotes 
growth and in this particular men 
have greatly the advantage over 
women. I ama believer in the equal- 
ity of the sexes, but so far woman’s 
opportunities have been much less 
than those of the other sex. The 
newspapers and magazines to which 
men give much more time than wo- 
men, are filled with scientific knowl- 
edge ; politics and business suggests 
problems not solved by the pulpits. 
Many men have outgrown the 
churches of their youth but would 
be ready listeners in some other de- 
nominations, but they are loath to 
believe that any pulpit can offer aught 
that is satisfactory tothem. I think 
this is true of a very large class, a 
much larger class than is recognized. 
Still another class has outgrown all 
pulpit ministrations as at present con- 
ducted. Neither the study nor the 
kitchen tends to as rapid a growth, as 
does contact with and knowledge of 
the world. So we find that the minis- 
ters and the women of a given parish 
are more likely to be on the same 
plane, than are the ministers and the 
men. Therefore the exercises of the 
church, as conducted by the ministers, 
interest the women to a greater degree 
than they interest the men. Here 
and there will be an exception. Some 
woman or some minister will be pro- 
gressive, but it is the woman or the 
minister who is in constant contact 
with the world. I would, therefore, 
say that the fundamental reason why 
men do not go to church to-day is 
because in the evolution or growth 
of religiéus thought they have moved 
more rapidly, have outstripped the 
ministers and the women. Is thisa 
condition to be deplored? Is it not 
rather a hopeful condition ? 

If these conclusions are correct it is 
important to consider what the church 
can do in order to utilize this growing 
force. 

First, I think that we must enlarge 
the meaning of the word church. To- 
day the unchurched means those who 
do not attend religious meetings. 
Should not the church include all 
those who do God’s work. Occa- 
sionally a minister seems to get a 
glimmer of this truth. He preaches 
to us that labor performed with the 


right spirit is Godlike, and in beauti- 
ful words tells us that even the angels 
would not hesitate to engage in such 
work ; that to bake bread well is just 
as much Christ’s work as teaching in 
the Sunday-school. But when on 
some Sunday you have been engaged 
in such work, the minister meets you 
on Monday and with his pleasantest 
manner says, ‘‘I did not see you at 
church yesterday.’’ Did he preach 
what he believed yesterday? Prob- 
ably he did. But he was like Madame 
de Stael who said that she did not 
believe in ghosts, but that she was 
afraid of them. A lifetime belief that 
one must go to church every Sunday 
made it impossible for him to act up 
to his belief of yesterday, and attend- 
ance at church and Sunday-school 
teaching were still the only work 
for the Christian. Just why church- 
going should be the criterion of relig- 
ious life I cannot tell. Christ neither 
by precept nor example taught this 
doctrine. He taught that good works 
were all important, and if weekly 
church-going was the size gua non of 
a Christian life the writers of the New 
Testament omitted to state the fact. 

Just what the church of the future 
will be it is impossible to foretell. 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler says that 
we have outlived the old system of 
our religion. In its place will come 
a new adaptation of our religion. 
But time is necessary for its growth. 
In the meantime the church must fol- 
low if it cannot lead the way and if 
it antagonizes this new departure the 
church organization will fail. 

I have said that the church must 
recognize all who live Christian lives 
as belonging to it, whether they 
listen to its teachings from the pulpit 
or not. If the church wishes to keep 
its hearers of to-day it must keep its 
pulpit utterances abreast with the 
times. To-day we have no apologists 
for human slavery, but within the 
memory ofgnany within hearing of 
my voice the church was its earnest 
advocate or timid defender, because, 
forsooth the Bible seemed to uphold 
it. To-day we know it is wrong and 
do not concern ourselves as to what 
the Bible teaches, whether it is for or 
against it. But the Bible still lives. 
We were either then mistaken in our 
idea of what the Bible taught, or we 
are acting and believing now con- 
trary to its teaching. Let us learn 
wisdom from this, and when the tra- 
ditional idea of what the Bible 
teaches conflicts with what modern 
thought seems to show is the best 
way, let the church go on and not 
undertake to reconcile past traditions 
with the progress of the world. All 
wisdom was not bestowed on the Jew- 
ish people. God has given some 
wisdom directly to us. Let us live 
up to the light which he has given 
and let the minister preach according 
to this light. 

The pulpit must concern itself 
with the affairs of this world, instead 
of preaching so much upon the other. 
Mr. Mari, an educated Japanese said 
‘‘ We do not disbelieve in heaven but 
we do not concern ourselves about it. 
We think if we attend properly to 
the affairs of this world it is all that 
we can do. We do right because it 
is right, we abstain from wrong be- 
cause it is wrong.’’ Is it not higher 
ground to abstain from wrong be- 
cause it is wrong, than to abstain 
from wrong because it will bring upon 
us future punishment? Can we not 
learn a lesson from this Japanese as 
good as any that we can send to him 
through our missionaries. Let our 
ministers preach practical sermons, 
sermons that will show a man how to 
meet to-morrow with the right spirit, 
and if we can do that we shall not 
need to concern ourselves as to how 
to reach heaven. 

Again, if we have outgrown a be- 
lief let us dare to acknowledge that 
we have outgrown it. To-day we 


pe 


read in the weather report that there 
is no rain area between the Atlantic 
coast and the Rocky Mountains. The 


‘minister goes to church and prays for 


rain, but he leaves his umbrella at 
home. Practically he has more con- 
fidence in the weather report than he 
has in his prayer. With the present 
enlarged idea of God, no one, either 
minister or people wish the prayer to 
be answered. The idol-worshiper 
or the Pagan may have wished to 
have such prayers answered, but the 
modern Christian does not wish finite 
wisdom to sway the purposes of an 
all-wise God working through fixed 
laws. Why then pretend? When 
we have outgrown an old belief let us 
have the courage to act up to the new 
belief. The pews as well as the pul- 
pit may be guilty of this inconsist- 
ency, but the pews do not disclose the 
fact every Sunday. Let the ministers 
drop everything which they have out- 
grown. When the life has gone from 
the old beliefs let them be as much of 
the past as are myths of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Why keep up 
the ancient customs when the sou! 
has departed from them. 

The Catholic Church says the truth 
is in the Bible and that the Church 
from time to time will tell you what 
that truth is. Martin Luther said the 
individual shall study the Bible with- 
out the intervention of the Church : 
but fearful of this personal liberty of 
thought, he taught a new doctrine, 
not in the Catholic Church,—the ver- 
bal inspiration of the Scriptures. The 
historians discard verbal inspiration 
but we are still afraid of our opinions 
and we waste much valuable time in 
trying to prove that if not inspired 
every word in the Bible is true. I 
think that we shall soon advance the 
next step and say truth is in the 
Bible, but all is not true that is found 
there. | 

Let me briefly summarize. In 
order to havea religion for men we 
must recognize that we are living 
under a new condition of things. 
Attendance upon church services is 
not now as formerly, our only means 
of learning how to live our lives 
rightly. The Heaven believed in by 
the Puritan fathers has ceased to al- 
lure us, their Hell no longer frightens 
us. With our belief in the divinity 
of man, and in the humanity of Jesus 
has come the assurance that if we 
have another life to live we can have 
no better preparation than right living 
in this world. So long as _ the 
churches undertake mefely to point 
the way to Heaven they will have less 
and less attendants, but when an up- 
right life is made the test of a man’s 
religion whether he attend religious 
services or not, or whether in the 
future there are any religious services 
to attend, then and not until then 
shall we have a religion worthy of the 
allegiance of every man and woman of 
this or any future time. 


THE salvation to be worked“out is 
here and now; it is the nobility of 
character, courage to face, fortitude to 
endure, patience to bear, strength to 
do ; the firmness of justice, the pity of 
love ; confidence in the true and the 
good, and a great enthusiasm for 
humanity. This is the salvation for 
which God has been working in man 
to will and to work through the long 
ages, and thisis the salvation that is 
redeeming the earth from ignorance 
and poverty and prejudice and wars 
and persecutions, and is bringing 
near the great years of reason and 
peace, of love and brotherhood, that 
will make this woftld a heaven, with 
open doors to the heavens beyond.— 
Dr. H. W. Thomas. 


THE lottery of honest labor, drawn 
by Time, is the only one whose prizes 
are worth taking up and carrying 
home.— Theodore Parker. 
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The under mentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, u x oe had the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5s and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


What to do With Education.* 


There is no longer any opposition 
worthy of consideration to the 
higher education of women. Our 
best thinkers and our best workers 
are not any longer troubled with 
the question as to whether it is worth 
while to educate our women. The 
women both in this country, in Eng- 
land and perhaps, though less 
markedly, on the continent have 
shown themselves capable of the very 
highest education. They are coming 
rapidly to the front in the all-round 
education that we call culture, 
and they are attracting attention in 
those narrower fields that we call 
technical and professional. 

There is a question however, which 
has not yet been fully answered. 
And with this question some of the 
best minds are now busied. It is the 
question, what shall-women do with 
their educations? How can they use 
their increasing powers and increasing 
opportunities to the best advantage ? 
This is a cardinal question. Upon 
our answer to it the future of the race 
depends. And, as, for myself, I in- 
cline to the opinion that woman must 
work out the solution to this problem 
herself, or, better said, women ought 
to be allowed to do this themselves. 
The best help we men can give them 
will be to get out of their way, re- 
move the obstacles of prejudice and 
dead form, and give ample room to 
the best qualities in woman’s nature. 
What woman needs is a chance, a fa7r 
chance. I am not one of those who 
believe that there is anything in these 
new ideas that women are getting 
into their heads that will injure the 
home unless we men, by an unfeeling, 
unsympathic criticism and opposition 
force the movement into unnatural 
channels. 

What then may woman do with 
her education? The answers are le- 
gion; but the one that still seems 
most in favor is the old one; she can 
by it become a better wife and mother. 
It is in the home that woman’s edu- 
cation speaks with the most power and 
the most sweetness; but if the home is 
denied her, it is still true that she can 
work best ina home way. Both Mrs. 
Ward and Mrs. Bolton mention the 
educating influence of women in the 
hospitals, reformatories and working 
men’s homes. It has long been ad- 
mitted that the best, truly educating 
work is done by the employment of 
indirect means. The educated 
woman in the home, the hospital and 
the school, is a force that cannot be 
estimated. Ostensibly occupied with 
sewing, with nursing or with hearing 
lessons, she is really ‘lifting up the 
soul and showing by a living example 
that the only life worthy the name is 
the life of pure thought and noble 
feeling. When the educated woman 
has some such home opportunity as 
has been indicated, she may diver- 
sify. She may become a professional 
woman, and the avocations calling her 
are almost without limit. It is pos- 
sible that I have exaggerated the 
evidence that makes the home a ne- 
cessity ; but, as it seems now, the 
home is the salvation of the man, 
and the absence of it is the ruin of 
the woman. Let the home instinct 
develop pari passu with her education, 
the home instinct in this broader 
sense if necessary,—let this go hand 
in hand with her mental development 
and woman may do anything with 


her education and society is safe. © 
A. B, eS. 


*““ Social Ethics and Society Duties. Thor 
Education of Evils for Wives and Mothers and fo 
Professors.”” By Mrs. H. O Ware, Estes and Lau 
reat, Boston. ‘Social Studies in England,’ (large 
y devoted to Masks and rtunites for Women. 

Sarah K. Bolton. D. rop & Co., Boston 


The Gospel of Matthew in Greek, Edited by Alex- 
ander Kerr and Herbert Cushing Tolman, Professers 
in the University of Wisconsin. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr and Company. Cloth ; $1.00, paper 50 cents, 

One cannot say too much in praise of this 
volume asa specimen of book-making. The 
oe is good, the Greek text admirably 

istinct and the arrangement of material 
beyond criticism. The text adopted is that 
of Tischendort’s last edition, which seems to 
be exactly reproduced although there are a 
few instances where accents or breathings 
have slipped out or were accidentally al- 
tered. In the body -of the text the words 
found in Matthew alone of the New Testa- 
ment writers are printed in bold type and in 
the vocabulary, which is ‘‘ restricted as far 
as possible to the use and meaning of each 
word in Matthew,’’ the student is told how 
many times each word is used in Matthew, 
and in case the word is used but once, refer- 
ence is made to the passage. Unfortunately 
however, this work has not been done with 
scrupulous accuracy ; it looks as if the vo- 
cabulary were constructed on the basis not 
of Tischendorf’s text but of the ‘‘Receptus.’’ 
The definitions are usually good and accu- 
rate, notably €220v610S, but it is curious that 
the editors should still give the old meaning 
of Canaanite for xavavaios in x: 4, when 
the true interpretation almost certainly is 
‘‘zealot.’’ The book contains also a list of 
passages peculiar to Matthew, a summary of 
the prominent examples of Hebraism, com- 
plete historical and geographical indices and 
also ‘‘a discussion concerning the original 
language of Matthew’s Gospel with refer- 
ences to the Hebrew and Septuagint transla- 
tion in all quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment.’’ The last named feature is an 
unfortunate bay of the edition: mis- 
prints abound, the text of the Septuagint 
used is not o pamenf stated, and the brief 
argument based upon the evidence submitted 
to prove that there cannot have been an Ar- 
amaic original of the Gospel is inadequate 
and inconclusive. After Dr. Toy’s elaborate 
andescholarly discussion of the ‘‘ Quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New’”’ it is 
anachronistic to ignore altogether the possi- 
ble use of a vernacular version of the Old 
Testament and to refer for ‘‘further discus- 
sion of the subject’’ to Alford alone. 

Minor defects, however, while they show 
the necessity for thorough revision before 
another edition is issued, do not detract 
seriously from the value of the book, whose 
fair pages will undoubtedly be read by many 
students with gratitude to both editors and 
publishers for so compact and beautiful an 
edition of the Gospel of Matthew. 


Christmas Day and other sermons. By Frederick 
Denison Maurice, M. A., London and New York: 
Macmillan and Co. 

That these sermons should be republished 
nearly fifty years after their first appearance, 
and that too by publishers who are seldom 
mistaken as to the marketable character of 
a book, would seem to indicate that Maurice’s 
hold upon the religious world is stronger 
than many of his critics have imagined it to 
be. But those to whom these sermons will 
appeal must be persons of a peculiar cast of 
thought, not those who like clear thinking 
but those who like to apprehend the truth in 
the similitude of a mist or fog. There are 
many such and Maurice has ever been a 
favorite with them. The most of these ser- 
mons were preached to the patients in Guy’s 
Hospital. If they had asoothing effect upon 
the sufferers we ought to be content. Few 
of them have that cheerful tone which we 
should think adapted to the circumstances 
under which they were delivered. There is 
hardly one of them that does not contain 
some passage which is of universal interest, 
but the major part of them impress us as a 
futile beating of the air and we find ourselves 
wondering that Maurice was once considered 
a broad-churchman and made himself anath- 
ema both to the attitudinariansof the high 
church and the platitudinarians of the low. 


The Fortunes of Toby Trafford. J.T. Trowbridge. 
Boston : Lee & Shepherd. $1.25. 


On this story the judgment of a man of 
sixty and a girl of seventeen is identical. 
Both read it through at a sitting, and pro- 
nounced it well-told and full of interest. 
The central figure is a poor boy, whose bus- 
iness experiences and struggles against the 
enmity of the bad boys by whose malicious 
efforts his plans are often upset, constitute 
the plot of the story. The boys are not too 
bad nor too to be natural—though 
some of them are worse than we should 
like to have for neighbors—and the interest 
of the book holds to the close. It is not 
an ideal juvenile book, but as boys’ books 
go it is above the average, and will give 

leasure to many, as its author’s tales have 
often done before. A. G. 


The Message of the Church to the World. Six Dis- 
courses spoken at Croydon uring October, 1892. 
By John Page Hopps. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Price, sixpence. 

Mr. Hopps, who has for so many years 
ministered to the large congregation gath- 
ered by him in Leicester, has recently be- 
come minister of the Free Christian Church, 
at Croydon. These six sermons bear the 
following titles: First Thoughts; Signs of 
the Times; Public Worship; A Duty and 
Delight; God’s Judgments; Why Pray, then? 
Follow the Ideal In the opening of 
the first sermon the preacher says, ‘‘ There 
will be no sermon this morning ; and indeed 


there will be, as seldom as possible, ser- 
mons.’’ This hints a characteristic of these 
discourses, which is also a charm. They 
seem, as one reads them, to have been 
“spoken’’ rather than preached. They 
suggest the warm, earnest, uficonventional 
appeal to men on the part of a man who has 
had experience of spiritual realities, and 
who has risen toa strong and loving faith 
and knows its value and power in human 
lives. The discourses, as their subjects in- 
dicate, deal with the changed aspects of 
religious thought and the chnrch at the 
present time, and present the permanent 
values and claims inhering in religious 
association and a living spiritual faith. 


Tracts for the Times, British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
London. Price, one penny. 


We are indebted to the Association fora 
copy of the series thus far printed, including 
No. 1-12. They are as follows: 

(1) The principles and ideals of the Uni- 
tarians, by R. A. Armstrong, B. A.; (2) The 
Nativity : the story of the birth of Jesus in- 
terpreted in the light of modern criticism, 
by Stopford A. Brooke, M. A.; (3) The story 
of ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ and its Lessons, by 
Charles W. Wendte; (4) Fifty Years 
since Channigg, by John W. Chadwick ; 
(5) Unitarianism an Affirmative Faith, by 
Charles J Perry, B. A.; (6) Jesus Christ, by 
the late Charles Beard, B. A.; (7) The Future 
Life, by Charles Wicksteed, B. A,; (8) God 
or Christ, by Edward F. Hayward; (9) Is 
God Conscious, Personal and Good? by 
Minot J. Savage; (10) The Revelation of the 
Spirit, by Frederick H. Hedge, D. D.; (11) 
Science and Religion, by Dr. William B. 
Carpenter; (12) How does a man become 
one with God ? by James Freeman Clarke. 
Several of the foregoing are familiar to 
UNITY readers, having first been printed on 
this side of the ocean. The numbers con- 
tributed by our English friends have suffi- 
cient guaranty in the names they bear. 
Altogether they form a small library of 
advanced scholarly thought in religion and 
theology. They are well printed, on good 
paper, with colored covers. The Sunday- 
school Association, from the same office, 
reprints in neat 16mo form W. C. Gannett’s 
admirable tract, ‘‘Three stages of a Bible’s 


Life.’’ 


A Woman's Philosophy of Love. By Caroline F. 
Corbin. Boston: Lee & Shepard: Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 32. $1.50. 


A thoughtful book on a subject which we 
are glad to see iscommanding more and 
more attention from intelligent men and 
women. The three divisions of the book, 
the first treating of ‘‘ Love as thé Divine 
Life of the Universe;’’ the second of 
‘* Love as Embodied in the Home,’’ the 
third of ‘‘Love in its World-wide Rela- 
tions,’’ show the scope of the author’s 
study. 

The book is written in an honest spirit 
and treats of the subject in a manner essen- 
tially fine and womanly. Its virtues of 
steady and logical thought might be en- 
hanced by condensation, but as it is it isa 
book which stimulates wholesome thinking 
and establishes an excuse for hopefulness 
for those who are burdened with the griev- 
ous wrongs in the attitude of the world in 
such matters. Mrs. Corbin’s opinions on 
the subject of Woman Suffrage will prove 
objectionable to believers in that movement, 
while at the same time they will feel grate- 
ful for a contribution to the helpful thought 
of the world upon the subject of the mutual 
relations of men and women. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unrry for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


The Real and Ideal in Literature. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. Boston: J. G. Cupples Co. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 223. 

1.50 


Mostly Marjorie Day. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper. 1t2mo, pp. 383 50 
ce nts. 


Prometheus Unbound: A Lyrical Drama. By 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 16mo, pp. 169. 65 cents. 


Truth in Fiction: Twelve Tales with a Moral. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Cloth. 16mo, 
Pp. III. $1.00. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”’ 


Sleepy. 


Ifa man is drowsy 
in the day time 
after a good 
night’s sleep, 
= there’s indiges- 
Sf tion and stomach 
disorder. 


<r ) 
by removing the waste 


matter which is clog- 
will =e all Bilious 


PILLS 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating, 


Of all dru 


sts. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York De Oana! St. 


- Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- : 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypc- 

phosphites can be adminis- 

tered when plain oilis out of 

the question. It is almost 

as palatable as milk—easier™ 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Ce 


Are you Going to 
the World’s Fair? 


If so and if you have not yet en- 


gaged rooms, it is time to consider 


the matter. 

If you have not already read the 
editorial on pages 
the 


Unity, of January 5, 


153 and 154 and 
I58 of 


read them 


advertisement on page 


at 
once. This editorial and this adver- 
tisement give full particulars regard- 
ing a new building which is being 
erected for the special accommodation 
of Unitarians and their friends during 
the World’s Fair. 

The nearness of the building to the 


World’s Fair grounds and the reason- 
able rates for comfortable accommoda- 
tions make the opportunity something 
not to be missed. 

Commutation tickets at reduced 
rates can be secured if applied for 
before March 1, not later. 

Circulars are now ready and will 
be furnished on application. 

All applications for tickets should 
be addressed and checks drawn to 
the order of Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, 
Chairman, 1018 Chamber of Com- 


merce Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
at the employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


HIS $11 To INE E 
EWING MACHINE R 


Mrs. Cleveland’s Picture, 


printed on white or colored satin (cabinet size) suit- 


able for pin cushion cover, sachet O : 
n Satin 


bag or other fancy work. Sent 


with Lou copy of our magazine for iécins 
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Dates from the Bisiv. 


Western Unitarian Conference.—The ad- 
journed meeting (from December 14) of the 
Board of Directors was held at 175 Dear- 
born street, on the afternoon of January 9. 
President Shorey in the chair. Present: 
Messrs, Shorey, Blake, Fenn, Hosmer, 
Leonard, Wanzer, Miss Hultin and Mrs, 
Woolley. Minutes of last meeting read 
and approved. ‘Treasurer Leonard gave his 
report for the month. A _ resolution, first 
offered by Mr. Blake and afterwards some- 
what modified, was passed as follows: 
‘*That, inasmuch as no apportionment was 
made at the last annual meeting,a commit- 
tee consisting of the Secretary, Treasurer 
and Mr. Jones, be appointed to ag the 
contributions to the support of the Confer- 
ence from the several churches belonging to 
it, upon the basis of the apportionment last 
made ; and that to those churches which 
have made no contributions in recent years 
appeal be made, leaving the amount to their 
gwn judgment of what is due from them 
towards the work of the Conference.”’ 

Mr. Wanzer handed in hisresignation and 
asked it acceptance, being compelled to this 
act, as he explained, by the necessities of 
business cares. The resignation was there- 
fore accepted with expression of regret and 
of appreciation of past service. Mr. E. A. 
West was elected to fill the vacancy thus 
made. 

Rev. A. W. Gould was elecicd to fill va- 
cancy at the annual meeting ieft open for 
the new Secretary, this officer being after- 
wards elected from the Board. 

Letters were read from the following ab- 
sent Directors, touching points in the Sec- 
retary’s notification of meeting: Messrs. 
Effinger, Gannett, Learned, Ludden, and 
Miss Safford. 

It was unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation of Unity Church, as conveyed by 
letter from the Secretary of its Board of 
Trustees, December 20, to hold the next 
conference in that church, and the Secretary 
was instructed to communicate such accept- 
ance, 

In regard to the publication of the min- 
utes of the Board meetings, as voted in reso- 
lution of August 31, 1888, the said resolution 
was re-adopted with the following amend- 
ment: ‘‘ Except as otherwise ordered at any 
meeting by a majority of the directors pres- 
ent.’’ The Resolution now reads thus: 
“That the minutes of Board meetings be 
published in UNiITy, except as otherwise 
ordered at any meeting by a majority of the 
directors present.”’ 

Moved by Mrs. Woolley that a committee 
upon the annual program consisting of five, 
two of whom shall be outside Chicago, be 
appointed by the President: Passed, Time 
was asked by the President in completing 
the appointment, beyond that of the Secre- 
tary. 

The question of new headquarters for the 
coming year was considered, and the Secre- 
tary and Mr. Van Inwagen were appointed 
a committee to make inquiry in the matter 

Adjourned to Tuesday, February 7. 

F. L. HOSMER, Sec’ y. 


Chicago.—The annual meetings of All 
Souls’ and the Third Unitarian Church were 
held last week, the former on Thursday 
evening, 12th inst, and the latter on Friday 
evening, 13th inst. Each meeting included 
a supper, at whose well-spread tables the 
congregation sat down, turning the occasion 
into a pleasant social gathering of all inter- 
ested in the church, followed in each case by 
the more serious but not less pleasant matter 
of listening to reports of the work done the 
past year and that to be done in the year to 
come. At All Souls’ the reports of the 
multiplied activities of this church were 

resented, from those of the Chairman of 

e Trustees and the Treasurer, to those of 
Ahe heads of the different sections of charity, 
study and education, missionary and other 
work. Two hours were occupied in this 
interesting and suggestive review, which 
was also a review of the first decade of the 
church’s existence; and meanwhile there 
hung over one of the mantels a picture of 
the church-building hopefully to be realized 
in the near future,—a fine eight-story block 
to occupy the corner-lot already secured by 
All Souls,’ with an income from outside rent- 
als, and adapted to the growing work and 
needs of thisall-alive church. 

At the Third Church in addition to the 
reading of the annual reports from the 
various officers of the society and its sub- 
ordinate organizations there was free, kindly 
and thoughtful discussion of the proposed 
‘‘Covenant’’ of the church. The covenant 
was finally adopted without dissent and, in 
its final form, apparently with the hearty 
approval and assentofall. The presentation 
of this matter was no sudden action, but the 
subject has been under consideration for 
some time, as the thoughtful consideration 
of it showed. Sometime we look to print 
this ‘‘covenant’’ of the Third Church in 
these columns. 

—Rev. William J. Potter, of New Bedford, 
gladdened the headquarters at 175 Dearborn 
street last Saturday by his visit ev route tothe 
Pacific Coast. He remained in the citv over 
Sunday and preached at the Third Church 
in the morning. We rejoice in the prospect 


of Mr. Potter’s being heard in many places 
in the West, where his printed words and 


well-known service have prepared for him 
hearty welcome, 


—Rev. S. A. Eliot called at the Headquar-. 


ters last week, on his return from Brooklyn, 
where he preached on the first two Sundays 
of January. Mr. Eliot will leave Denver, 
March 1, and at once enter upon his new 
work in Brooklyn. 


National Unitarian Conferenge.— At a meet- 
ing of the Council of the Conference, held 
in Boston, January 10, the following resolu- 
tions were passed : 

Resolved, Unanimously that the Council of 
the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches agrees to do every- 
thing that lies in its power to make the Uni- 
tarian Congress, to be held in connection with 
the Exposition at Chicago, successful. In 
accordance with this spirit it seems desirable, 
and it is hereby voted, that the regular meet- 
ing of the Conference be postponed for one 

ear. 

Reso/ved, Unanimously, that the Council 
approves the general plan of program sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Committee, and re- 
fers the completion of the program to its 
sub-committee already appointed. 

The secretary was instructed to send a 
copy of the above resolutions to the Chrts- 
tian Register, to Unity, and to the Unt- 
larian., 


W. H. Lyon, Sec’y. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Under the preaching 
of Rev. J. S. Thomson, our church has in- 
creased marvelously in strength and num- 
bers. The women’s “ Unity League” en- 
rolls two hundred members and is divided 
into the following branches: Sunday- 
school; Music; Unity Aid; Channing ; 
Philanthropic; Church Extension; Chil- 
dren’s Branch, and Cadet Corps. The 
Unity Club, composed of gentlemen, has a 
fine program laid out for lectures and other 
entertainments to be given in the church 
weekly. It began in November and con- 
tinues till the last of April. We have hada 
special course of lectures by Hamlin Gar- 
land, and the second course of University- 
extension lectures is to be given by Professor 
Joseph Le Conte (president of the American 
Association for the advancement of Science. ) 
You will realize that with such rare oppor- 
tunities we are a community upon whom 
blessings are showered. The Channing 
branch has been doing a grand work since 
October. Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, B. 5., 
has been holding classes in History, Shakes- 
peare, and Expression ; and her scholars are 
enthusiastic over her knowledge and her 
happy art of imparting it to her students. 
The Unity Aid branch had a sale of fancy 
articles on December 16th; also an enjoy- 
able social and supper iu the evening, the 
proceeds of which are to be eppropriated 
towards liquidating the debt incurred by 
enlarging the church last summer. The 
Children’s Christmas festival was held on 
Friday evening the 23d. The tree was very 
large and lighted with colored incandescent 
lights, the effect being both novel and gor- 
geous. After the distribution of gifts by 
Santa Claus the children were treated to re- 
freshments. Lovely memoires were im- 
pressed upon young and old by this Christ- 
mas gathertng. U. H. B. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—A neat little eight- 
page leaflet shows the activities of Unity 
Church for the current year. The Sunday- 
school is in the third year of the ‘Six Years’ 
Course.’’ Unity Club divides its attention 
between a study of the World’s Fair and a 
series of social and economic questions. 
The Unity Circle, the ladies’ society, meets 
every Monday afternoon, and also has in 
charge the monthly sociables. Morning 
and evening services are held‘on Sunday ; 
and a Wednesday evening meeting for re- 
ligious conference has for some time been 
one of the interesting and helpful features 
of this church. Under Miss Tupper’s minis- 
tration the congregation is gaining in num- 
bers and strength. The Sunday services 
continue to be held in Temple Emanuel, 
but the society hopes to have a home of its 
own before long. 


Boston.—‘‘Some Psychological|Problems,”’ 
was the last sy at the meeting of the 
Ministers’ Monday Club. 7 

—Dr. C. A. Bartol’s portrait, painted by his 
daughter, has been placed in the A. U. A. 
building, by gift of Thomas Gaffield, 

—The Unitarian Year-book for 1893, reports 
456 churches, 514 ministers, 348 settled 
ministers. Probably 70,000 persons are 
attached to all the churches. 

—Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Secretary of the 
A. U. A., for the Pacific Coast, has received 
a call from the Second Church. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Rev. Axel Lunde- 
berg, minister of the Swedish Unitarian 
church, is securing subscriptions towards a 
new church building. Each Sunday these 
contributions are given in small amounts, 
thus building upon the interest of the 
many rather than seeking to build upon the 
iuterest of the few. Two Sundays ago the 
sum of $70 was given to the fund. Contri- 
butions from outside friends will be grate- 
fully received. 


If you are Bilious take BEECHAM’S PILLs. 


. 
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Madison, Wis.—The Wisconsin Liberal 
Ministers’ Institute will hold a three-days 
meeting in the Unitarian church of this 
city, January 30, February 2. The sessions 
will begin with a sermon, and two evening 
platform meetings will be held. Papers 
and discussions upon topics connected with 


the ministers’ work, etc., will occupy the 


days. The full program will be given later. 

Pomona, Cal.— The Unity Club program for 
the first half of the current year covers a 
study of Dickens’ ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities,’’ with 
connected history, political and _ social. 
This is followed by the literary section of 
the Club. The Social-science section is 
occupied with political and economical 
questions, with printed references to current 
papers and discussions. 


Hartford, Conn.—Rev. Joseph Waite, late 
of Troy, N. Y., and known within our Wes- 
tern Conference by his earlier ministry in 
Janesville, Wis., began his work as minister 
of Unity Church on the first Sunday of the 
present month. He was welcomed by a 
large congregation. 
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Don’t Mince 
: Matters, 


but take all the 
help you can’ get. 
And you can 
get more of 


C <—“it, with Peari- 


- ine, than 
pie with any- 
NN — thing else 


 ——ee 
. SS that’s safe to 


use. Everybody knows about 
Pearline for washing clothes. 

We talk more about that, 
because of all the wear and tear 
and labor it saves, by doing 
away with that ruinous rub, 
rub, rub. But don’t let its help 
stop there. With anything 
that will wash at all, Pearline 
will save you something in the 
washing. Dishes, paint, wood. 
work, marble, windows, carpets 
(without taking up), milk cans, 
silver, jewelry, etc.—these are 
only some of the things that 


are washed best with Pearlne. 
Beware of imitations. 36 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


NOTICE THESE PRICES 
eames 


Robert Elsmere. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s yreat novel, in 
substantial cloth binding, 657 pages, well 
printed from good type but on cheap 
paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 

Emerson's Essays. 


First and second series, each in a separate 
volume, cloth, 40 cents, both volumes to 
one address, 75 cents, post paid. 


Don Quixote—Cervantes. 


Translated by Charles Jarvis. One volume 
of 811 pages, cloth: 40 cents postpaid. 


Rob Roy. 


Walter Scott. Neat cloth edition, 386 
pages, 40 cents postpaid. 


Religious Duty. 


Frances Power Cobbe. Fine cioth edition, 
a few copies slightly shelf-worn at 70 


cents postpaid. 
Essays of George Eliot. 
Paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Send for full catalogue. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Time is Money! Why Waste Either? 
Send Two-Cent Stamp to-day for Special 
PRICE LIST OF NEWPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


ALL SUBJECTS. 
CLEMENS NEWS AGENCY. . . . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| In Health and Disease, 
By Atice B. STOCKHAM, M. D., 
OVER 25 YEARS PRACTICE. 


A mother writes: 
She came before the nurse could get in from the next 
room. We did not have a doctor in the house. I never 
got along so well before, and this is our tenth baby.”’ 
Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


‘““We have a TOKOLOGY baby. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co.'s 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


Why Government at all? A philo- 
sophical examination of the principles of 
human government, involving a consider. 
ation of the principles and purposes of 
all human association. By William H. 
Van Ornum. iI2mo, 366 pages, half 
leather, red edges, $1.50. Paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Van Ornum is an individualist of the schoo! of 
Herbert Spencer, but with a difference, and the dif. 
ference is that he carries individualism to its logica| 
outcome, instead of stopping timidly at some hair. 
way point. Dispassionately and philosophically he 
discusses the effect of the action of government jy 
all its functions, the treatment of crime, public edy. 
cation, public works, and the most important func. 
tion of all, ‘‘to make two-thirds of the people pay as 
much as possible for the support of the other third » 
His conclusion is that the real effect of government 
action is to injure whatever it touches. He closes 
with the suggestion of a remedy, peaceable, consti. 
tutional, yet far-reaching, which can be applied as 


soon as the people of the nation, state or town are 
ready for it. 


Evolution. Popular Lectures and Dis. 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. Cloth, crown 8vo, 408 pages, 
with complete index, $2.00. 


‘* These essays present the doctrine of Evolution 
in almost every aspect, and a glance at the list ot 
authors will sufficiently indicate the admirable ski}! 
and thought that have been brought to bear upon 
the subject in this edifying volume. The book 
merits hearty commendation.’ — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazelle. | 


Sociology: Popular Lectures and Discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. Cloth, crown Svo, 412 pages, 
with complete index, $2.00. 


‘‘ All the writers are to be accounted among ad- 
vanced thinkers, all are able men, all treat of sub- 
jects of living interest in the present age, all are 
supposed to be tolerant, if not indulgent, toward 
other views, and all will be sure to stir some new 
thought-vibrations in the mind of almost any reader, 
whether he or she shall always coincide with the 
views expressed or not,’’—Sunday Oregonian. 


The Gospel of Matthew in Greek. 


With special vocabulary and other helps 
to study. Edited by Alexander Kerr and 
Herbert Cushing Tolman, professors in the 
University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 12mo, 
about 150 pages, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

It contains the text of the gospel, a vocabulary, a 
historical index and a geographical index. It is ad- 
mirably adapted tothe purposes of the gospel stu- 
dent, is a most excellent text book and is presented 


in a typographical form that is a credit not only to 
the publishers, but to Chicago.—-Chicago Herald. 


No ** Beginning ’’: or The Fundamental 
Fallacy. A logical analysis of the theo- 
logical absurdities which follow from the 
assumption of a ‘“‘beginning”’ or “ crea- 
tion ’’ for the material universe. By Wil- 
liam H. Maple. Cloth, 16mo, 166 pages, 
$1.00. 


Mr. Maple goes over the ground of revelation, 
atonement, destiny, etc., and discusses the eternity 
of matter. the theories of the origin of things, design, 
etc., ina very plain and intelligent manner, though 
not with that large knowledge of philosophical dis- 
cussion which might have made his book oft more 
value to the deeperthinkers. But if he had been 
more profound, the work would not have been so 
well suited to the class for which it is intended.— 
Religto-Philosophical Journal. 


Proofs of Evolution. 
Parshall. Cloth, 


cents. 


By Nelson C. 
I2mo, 70 pages, 50 


‘““One of the most systematic, concise and com- 
prehensive presentations in popular form of the 
foundation and theory of evolution ; excellent, suc- 
cinct, interesting.’’—Pudlic Opinion. 


Silhouettes from Life. On the Prairie, 
in the Backwoods. By Anson Uriel Han- 
cock, author of ‘‘ The Genius of Galilee,” 
‘Old Abraham Jackson,’’ etc. Cloth, 
$1.00. Jn press. 


The title of the stories and sketches in this volume 
are An Elm Creek Sunday, The Squire Starts 4 
Paper, The ‘‘ Swamp-Angel’s”” Yarn, Lawed out of 
‘Town, How the Horse-thief Escaped, Dealing with 
a Fair Client, How the Crowd got out, A Log School- 
house Meeting, The Sugar Bush, A Backwoods Sut 
day, Old Mr. Drake’s Courtship, Winter in the 
Backwoods. A review in the Cleveland Plaindealer 
of the author’s previous book in the same field says, 
“Itis an unpretending story of life in a frontier 
settlement, sketching the people and their way® 
the ordinary incidents and the occasional exciting 
episodes of such a community. There is little pr 
tense at literary grace, but a homely simplicity of 
Style that suits the subject. 


,*» For sale by all booksellers or mailed 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


CHARLES H, KERR AND COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—All that men have gathered into the 
form of a God is but the image of 
our possible selves. 


Mon.—Man is not only to know, but to do 
and to achieve. 


Tues.—Whoever has an absorbing concern 
may be said to have a religion. 


Wed.—Morality, truly interpreted, does 
bring man into contact with the 
final nature of things. 

Thurs.—Religion, if it means anything, 
binds us to a law above us and 
raps us out of ourselves. 


Fri.—An ideal perfection is the the only 
ultimate reason for existence. 


Sat.—If the truth is grand, the learning and 
so knowing the truth is still 
grander. 


—William Salter. 


ee 


The Telephone. 


‘Oh, a rose anda pink have bloomed to- 
day,’’ 
Said little lame Ruth to her mother, 
‘*T watched them open, leaf by leaf, 
And they nodded to each other, 
As if there was something they wished 
to say— 
A secret you know—and there was no way. 


‘And then a spider with wondrous skill— 
You'll hardly believe it mother— 
Stretched a web from the pink to the rose, 
So they could talk to each other ; 

And, ever since then, their heads are still, 
For they say through their telephone 
what they will.’’ 


Annie A. Preston in St. Nicholas. 


Nellie’s Gift. 


‘“Did you ever want anything aw- 
ful bad, and then haveit come? Then 
you know how I felt when that pack- 
age came from my auntie in New 
d it and found a 


= i ya 


sro ner, and he Knows. 

‘‘T had wanted some for ever so 
long, but I didn’t say much about it, 
‘cause when you live in a little cud- 
dled-up house, and your papa has to 
buy bread and shoes for so many, the 
money flies away before it gets around 
to what little girls want. 

‘*T don’t know how auntie found it 
out, unless Santa Claus told her, and 
it was n’t near Christmas time, either. 
They were such pretty brown mitts. 
Tilly Jones said they were just the 
color of my hands, but I did n’t care 
for that. Little hands will get brown 
when they weed the garden and do so 
many things. Ilooked at them’ most 
a hundred times in two days, I guess, 
and then it came Sunday. Wasn’tI 
glad! I put them on and walked to 
church, justso. Jack says I hold my 
paws like a sacred rabbit, but I didn’t 
ever see a rabbit with mitts on. 

“Tt isn’t right to think too much 
about what you wear when you go to 
Sabbath-school, and by-and-by I did 
n't, for we had such a good Sabbath- 
school, I forgot everything else. 

‘‘A missionary man told all the 
folks about some poor children away 
off; how the fire had burned down 
their school-house ; and they hadn’t 
any nice houses or clothes, or any- 
thing, but they were trying so hard to 
get along and to learn! And he said 
what was given to those little ones 
was just the same as given to Jesus. 

Think of that! Just the same as 
given to the dear Christ-child. I sup- 
posed everybody would give. Why 
some of the folks are worth as much 
as ten or a hundred dollars, and yet 
that basket stayed ’most empty. 

‘*T did wish I was rich, and all at 
once I remembered the poor widow in 
the Bible. I’d read it that very morn- 
ing—howshe had given her two mitts, 
every living mitt she had; it said so. 
So I slipped mine off and dropped 
them into the basket, and I was glad, 
if my throat did all choke up. But, 
pretty soon, when the basket was car- 


\ 


ried up,the gentleman picked them 
right out. 

‘**Has any little girl 
gloves ?’ 

‘Nobody said 
asked again : 

‘“* Did any little girl drop her gloves 
in the basket by mistake ?’ 

‘Tt was awful still in that room, 
and I thought he was looking right 
at me ; so I had to say something. 

‘**Tt wasn’t a mistake,’ I told him. 
‘wanted to help and hadn't any 
money; but I knew how the poor 
woman in the Bible gave her two 
mitts, and so—’ 

‘Then those folks just shouted, 
they did, and I felt as if I’d like to 
drop right down through the floor. 

‘‘T knew I had made some dread- 
ful blunder, but I could n’t see what 
for, if m-i-t-e-s don’t spell mitts, what 
does it spell? Course I cried, but my 
teacher put her arms right around me 
and whispered, ‘Never mind, little 
Nellie;’ and she stood up and said, 
with her voice all trembling, ‘ Dear 
friends, this little girl has given her 
greatest treasure. Have we older 
ones done as much ?’ 

‘‘Some way, the money just poured 
into the basket after that, and the 
minister looked gladder and gladder. 
They brought my mitts back to me, 
and my teacher said she would show 
me how to get some money to give. 

‘* But, O, how full the basket was ! 
And when that gentleman counted it, 
his eyes grew all wet, and he said, 
softly, though I didn’t know what he 
meant, ‘And a little child shall lead 
them.’ ’’—/Presbyterian. 
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CURED 


* About seven or eight months ago I 
was attacked by a cough, and at once 
began to take a medicine much adver- 

| a expectorant, and continued 


made me worse. I tried several other 
remedies, but all in vain, and I don’t 
think I had three whole nights’ rest 
during myillness. I began to think that 


Consumption 


had laid hold of me, and my hopes of 
recovery were all gone. I was a mere 
skeleton, but a friend of mine, who had 
been some time away, called to see 
me. He recommended me to try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and kindly sending 
me a bottle, I took it; but with little 
hopes of recovery. Iam thankful, how- 
aver, to say that it cured me, and I am 
to-day enjoying the best of health.’’— 
J. Wilmot Payne, Monrovia, Liberia. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Prompttoact,suretocure 
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An Indian 
Outbreak 


ts a dreadful thing— 


undoubtedly caused by the irritating 
effects of dirt. 

Outbreaks, and crime generally, are 
never possible among people who are 
addicted to the use o 


KIRK'S 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOA 


The great soother of angry passions— 
the saad of health and good- 
feeling. Cleans eve 


ing—in — 
nothing—don’t be afraid to use KIRK’S 
Soap on the most delicate fabrics. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap * *"tsz'ssep"*™ 


tles. Instead of giving me relief, it only 
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egetables and Fruits. 


The King of Ornamental Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Itis stately and beautiful beyond 
description. Itcan be grown in any window as easily as a Geranium, and isa superb addition to any col- 
lection of plants. Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 
thread-like filaments giving the planta most odd and beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 


like itin cultivation. 


lants are easily raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and grow rapidly. For 


only 30c we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 
5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM. Its chaste beauty will astonish you, 


1 pkt. PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all. 


Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty. 


1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white. 
1 pkt. TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom. 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 

1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 
1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 

1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 


156 p 
postpaid. 


sand J Magnificent Large Colored Piates. 
hese rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 


All the above for only 30 cts. 


SOC. only to introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we will send four 
Oo e 


se collections for #1. 


rder at once, as this offer may not appear again. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


30 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer.................. 25 
6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated......... 30c 
3 AMARYLLIS, all elegant blooming varieties of great beauty...---....--..-.-...ceeceeeeeececeeeeeees icucosa 
$ MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different c-lor, celegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty....... 300 
§ GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Cereus........ , ..... 3060 
§ CHRYSANTHEMUMSE, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered..........50c 


AT FFER For only $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. And to every order 
will add gratisone LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 
mmm: S inches in height, and blooming all the time. 


OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE Qiwet ine Shtps bunks, PANTS aed 


RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete ever issued. 1s 
Engravings, Pape Lithograph Coversand 7 beauti 


standard variet 


B 
} pages, hundreds of Elegant 
l large Colored "ve eeky We offer the finest 


es and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbsand Plants of all kinds and rare 


new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 


mums, New Carnations,etc. Also a large list of the finest roses atl0cents each. 


Don’t miss our Great 


Japanese Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 
CHILDSI, the greatest floral novelty of this generation. Flowers 7inches across, spikes of bloom over 


two feetin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This 
Oa TALOGUE Stina ee 


AGNIFICENT 


will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. Otherwise send 20c 
forit. Itistoocostly tobe sent free except to those who order somethin . We wantagents to take 


subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, 


tn 


THE MAY 


ee JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., W. Y, 


R, 60c. r ar. 32 
- Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


N. B.—Each person who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our great painting of 
GLADIOLUS CHILDSI free, if they send 10 cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showing 
several spikes of bloom. Itis well worth a dollar as it is the finest thing ever produeed in floral art. 
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Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.—History of the Religion of Israel. 


Ehe Sundavy-School. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


BY REV. F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 


Nineteenth Lesson. 


Persian 


Were there prophets among the Jews after . 


their return from exile? What distinguishes 
these from the prophets of old? B. f. L. II. 
504 to 507. 

What good may be said of the scribes and 
what was their task? What great benefit to 
the education of the masses did they bring 
over from Persia to Palestine? B. f. L. II. 
531,532. Do you know some great practical 
virtues, taught by the Law, besides the cere- 
monial duties? The Bible for Learners II. 
p. 544 says: The two centuries that suc- 
ceed the introduction of the Law trans- 
cend all others in warmth and genuineness 
of piety, etc. See Toy p. 118, 119. 
= How can we explain the cause of the Per- 
siau influence on Jewish thought? What 
do we understand by the Persian dualism 
and how can we state that though not with- 
out opposition, a change in Israelitic thought 
has been brought about by this Persian doc- 
trine? How do we know that the belief in 
evil spirits and angels has also a Persian 
origin? And again how do the different 
ideas about a resurrection from the dead in 
the books of Job, the preacher and Daniel, 
indicate Persian influence also in this re- 
spect? How does this belief cohere with the 
Messianic expectations? 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


We will use this hour to inquire what 
kind of duties the Jewish law imposed. 
The most conscientious and pious Christian 
of to-day, if he had been living among the 
Jews of those times, would have been con- 


Influence. 


sidered guilty of innumerable transgressions 
and it might be doubted whether he could 
have undergone purifications sufficient to 
make him clean in the eyes of the Law. 

Tell the children what a Jew might and 
might not eat and what more there was by 
which he might be made unclean (Knappert 

192). Tell them something about the 
method and the meaning of guilt offerings 
(Knappert p. 191) and what offerings more 
were prescribed by the Law. To their relig- 
gious duties we must further count the 
celebration of the festivals. Tell them 
something about Passover, Pentecost, the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the Great Day of 
Atonement (Knappert p. 192 to 196). 

These festivals were celebrated at Jerusa- 
lem because the temple there was the only 

lace where offerings might be burned. 

he Jews who did not live in the immediate 
neighborhood of the temple were obliged 
to join every year in the celebration of at 
least one of them. A boy had to be twelve 
years of age before he was allowed to ac- 
company his parents on these yearly travel- 
ings toward the holy city. 

But every Sabbath they visited their 
synagogue, where the law was read and 
expounded (Knappert p. 199). Thus all were 
made acquainted with the Law, not only 
with its ceremonial prescripts, but also with 
its moral demands. In order to make them 
feel what practical religion this law also 
taught, read and explain to them, ¢. g., 
what you think appropriate from Proverbs, 
ch. 31. : 


What Can Ethics Do For Us?—By William 
Mackintire Salter. Paper, 12mo, 32 pages, 10 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
. 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


JNITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
nitarian Church. All mailed for 25 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEF. 175 Dearborn &t., Chicago 
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UNITY SUNDAY. SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Published by Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 
175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


1. Corner Stones of Character. By Kate Gannett 
Wells. tocents each ; per doz. $1.00. 

A series of twelve lessons adapted to young child- 
ren. Talks on practical subjects, truthfulness, 
honesty, temperance, justice, etc, 

2. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Head. 10 cents each; per doz. $1.00. 
Twelve lessons on manners and on our relations 

to the home circle, including the sick and the aged. 

For young children. 

3. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 10 cents each ; 

per doz. $1.00. 

Twelve lessons, making an excellent continuation 
to number two—enlarging the list of home duties 
and opportunities, and teaching many school lessons 
not in the text books. 

5. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W.C. Gannett. 15 cents each ; per 
doz. $1.25. 

Twelve lessons best adapted to older classes, In- 
tended as framework for conversation. The refer- 
ences are to the one-volume Life of Channing. 

6. Theodore Parker andthe Liberal Movement in 
America. By R. A. Griffin. 15 cents each; per 
doz. $1.25. 

A series of twelve lessons. Treats of Parker the 
man, the preacher and the reformer. 

7. Talks About Sunday, By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
1o cents each ; per doz, $1.00. 

A series of eight lessons on the origin and best use 
of Sunday. Adapted to all ages. 

8. Stories from Genesis. By Eliza R. Sunderland. 
15 cents each ; per doz. $1.25. 

A series of twelve lessons containing outlines of 
familiar Genesis stories. The references are to the 
Bible and to Richard Bartram’s Stories from the 
book of Genesis. Adapted to all ages. 

10. Talks About the Bible (Old Testament.) By 
Newton M. Mann. 15 cents ; per doz. $1.25. 

How the book came to be; its authors; the He- 
brew people from whom it proceeded and their early 
leaders. Adapted to older childred. Twelve les- 
sOnS. 

11. The More Wonderful 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
per doz. $1.25. 

A series of eleven lessons adaptedtoallages. The 
Genesis story is contrasted with the revelations of 
science. 

12. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunder- 
land. 15 centseach; per doz. $1.25. 

This series includes nine lessons suited to allages. 
Most of the references in these lessons are to 
Samuel Smile’s ‘‘ Duty.’’ The lessons are based on 
this book. 

13. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 20 
cents each; per doz. $1.75. 


A course of eighteen lessons adapted to both older 
and younger classes. It deals with the New Testa- 
ment story and refers to the *‘ Bible for Learners.” 


Genesis; or Creation 
15 cents each ; 


15, 16, 17, 18. The Childhood of Jesus. By W. C. 
Gannett. 10 cents each ; $1.00 per doz. 
The whole series comprises twelve chapters 


yrinted as four separate manuals, each complete in 
itself if the whole is not desired. Divided as fol- 
lows : 
Part I. In Jesus’ Land 
Il. In Jesus’ Home. 
Ill. In Nazareth Town. 
IV. In Jerusalem and After. 


Each part full of references, questions and hints 


sufficient for three or four months’ study. Adapted 
to all ages. 
19. The Seven Great Religious Teachers. By Jen- 


kin Cloyd Jones. 5 cents each. 


An outline of study of Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, 
Buddha, Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed ; with ref- 
erences. 

20. A Six Years’ Course of Study. No.1. Arranged 
by a Committee. 15 cents each; per doz. $1.25. 
This book contains not only No. 1, of ** Six Years 

in Sunday School, but as preliminary to it there is a 

general outline showing how the topics are divided 

and arranged tor the complete Six Years’ Course. 

No. 1, treats of the * Beginning of Things’’ both 

from the side of legend and ftom the side of science. 

The origin of man’s tools, language, law, God, 

prayer, Heaven, priests and temples are outlined 

and discussed. Arranged in twenty-two lessons. 

21. In the Home, 
$1.25 per doz. 


These lessons follow No. 20 for the last part of the 
same school year. They are designed to teacha 


child’s duties towards others of the household. 
22. The Ethics of School Life. Bv Juniata Stafford. 
15 cents ; $1.25 per doz. 


Designed to occupy the concluding part of the 
Second yearin the Six Year's Course. Treats of the 
relations of the school and the home; of vacation 
rights and duties, of books and good reading 
Twelve lessons. Adapted to all ages. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS. 


A. Sayings of Jesus. 
cents. 

B. Kindness to Animals. 
15 cents. 

Cc. ‘* Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 12 cards with 
portraits of Unitarian leaders, 20 cents. To accom- 
pany Lesson I. 

D. Home Life. 12 tinted cards with photo, 25 
cents. To accompany either Lesson 2 or 21. 

F. ‘*‘ Work and Worship."’ Six plain tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate Bible 
text and verse. 3 cents per set. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 30 
cents ; per doz. $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes. 15 cents; 
per doz. $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services—Kaster, 
Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, Christen- 
ing, and Covenant, with over seventy carols and 
hymns, 30 cents; per doz. $2.50; one hundred, 
$15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower and 
Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; per 
hundred, $2.50. 


By W.C. Gannett. i5cents each; 


10 cards illuminated, 15 


10 cards illuminated, 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS, 


Library Cards. 


Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per doz. 


Collection Envelopes, cloth lined, conveniently ar- 
ranged to show weekly, quarterly and annual class 
collections. 50 cents per doz. 


Rules to Make Home Pleasant. 
designed for home walls. 
per doz. 


Old Testament Chart. By W.C. Gannett. Showing 
the gradual growth of the Hebrew Religion and 
its Scriptures. A convenient fly leaf, fer one’s 
Bible. Revised edition, with schedule of Old Tes- 
tament Lessons on the reverse side. 5 cents each ; 
30 for $1.00. 


$1.00 per hundred. 


A sheet 12x19 inches 
scents each; 30 cents 


Seed. A card of quotations from some of the great 
masters. 50 cents per hundred. 

A Letter to Mrs, Fairchilds. By E. A. Horton. Giv. 
ing the reasons why Rob should go to Sunday 
School. 20 cents per doz. 

An Alphabet of Texts. Selected by Church of the 
Messiah Sunday School. 10 cents per doz. 


The Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot. 5 


cents each. 


The Masque ofthe Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs. 10 
cents each ; $5.00 per hundred. , 


The Minstrel’s Carol. 
cents each. 


The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Mrs, Anna 
L. Parker. 5 cents each. Read at an Annual 
Meeting of the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Full of helpful suggestions for all teach- 
ers of young children. 


A short Christmas Drama. 5 


The Rise of Unitarianism in New England. A paim- 
phlet of seventy pages containing chapters ex- 
tracted from the memoirs of Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
by his son W. C. Gannett. A valuable addition to 
Sunday School material for older scholars who 
wish to study the story of Unitarianism and the 
Transcendental Movement in New England. 
Price 20 cents. 


The Sunday School. By J. Vila Blake. This book 
is the record of the experience of many years with 
suggestions growing out of that experience. As- 
Suming the value of the Sunday School, it discusses 
the ways and means of bringing out its fullest use- 
fulness. Price 15 cents. 

Worship. Three essays by C. G. Howland, J. Vila 
Blake and W. C. Gannett. Worship necessary to 
the completeness of Religion, Worship in the 
Church, Worship in the Home. Forty-two pages, 
15 cents. 


Seven Studies of Temperance. By W. C. Gannett. 
Unitarian Temperance Society. Price 10 cents. 


Publications of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety can also be supplied. Catalogue on application. 


The 
Genuine 
Illustrated 


ted D220. 
Unabridged 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


The full set is now ready for 
delivery. It is a reprint, in 
large type, of the last (9th) 
English edition, over 20,500 
pages, including over 10,000 
illustrations and 200 maps. 
The 24 volumes are strongly bound in 12 volumes, 
cloth; price of the set, 820.00. The same bound 
in half Russia, $24.80. Index volume. if wanted, 
extra, cloth, $1.00, half Russia, $1.40. 
Specimen volume, cloth, $1.60, pre-paid: half 
Russia, $2.00; money refunded if promptly re- 


turned. Size of volumes, 8% by 10 inches, by 3% 
inches thick; weight, about six pounds each. 


5 Cents a Day 


Membership in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Coépera- 
tive Club costs only $1.00 ex- 
tra, and secures the Encyclo- 
pedia on payments of only 
$1.00 every twenty days. 
Further particulars, with 
specimen pages, sent free on 
request; better order a speci- 
men volume (terms above) 
which ¢s sure to be satisfac- 
tory; NOT' sold by dealers or 
agents; order direct. 
ny book supplied; the 
Britannica at one-sixth its 
former price is a fair illustra- 
tion of what we are doing for 
book-buyers all along the line; 
128-page Catalogue sent for a 


two-cent stamp. / "fit fumiten 


JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 


57 Rose Street, New York. 
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Justice to All. r 


It is now apparent to the Directors of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition that millions of people will be denied the pleasure of becoming 
the possessors of | 


World’s Fair 
Souvenir Coins 


The Official Souvenir 
of the Great Exposition— 


The extraordinary and growing demand for these Coins, and the de- 
sire on the part of the Directors that equal opportunities may be afforded for 
their purchase, have made it necessary to enlarge the channels of distribution. 
To relieve themselves of some responsibility, the Directors have invited 


THE MERCHANTS 


Throughout the Nation to unite with the Banks in placing Columbian Half- 
Dollars on sale. This is done that the masses of the people, and those 
living at remote points, may be afforded the best possible opportunity to 
obtain the Coins. 


THE FORTUNATE POSSESSORS 


of SOUVENIR COINS will be those who are earliest in seizing upon these 
new advantages. 


$10,000 Was Paid For The First Coin 


They are all alike, the issue is limited, and time mus¢ enhance their 
value. The price is One Dollar each. 


HOW TO GET THE COINS: 


Go to your nearest merchant or banker, as they are likely to have 
them. If you cannot procure them in this way, send direct to us, ordering 
not less than Five Coins, and remitting One Dollar for each Coin ordered. 

Send instructions how to ship the Coins and they will be sent free 
ofexpense. Remit by registered letter, or send express or post-office money 
order, or bank draft to « 


Treasurer World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, IIL 


CYYCLOPEDIA of EXLISTORY. 


a of History. Illustrated. 
of about 1,000 
nes. The set n 


Ancient History back to B.c. 5004 and 
modern history down to 1892, Every na- 
tion of the earth (except the United 
States which is to form an independent 
volume) is treated in itsalphabetical order, 
and is described in its physical aspects, 
as well as historically, so you have the 
equivalent of a book of travels round the 
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world. Illustrations are numerous. 
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The best Universal History for general use; it is certainly the cheapest 
historical work ever published; the equivalent of its contents can be found 
no where else for less than many times the price, and in mo other work 
will the history and statistics of modern nations be found brought down 


to so late a date. | 
“Compact and concise, very serviceable, of 
trifling cost.”—The Week, Toronto. 
* A vastamount of trustworthy matter cover- 
ing a wide range.’’—School Journal, New York. 


*An astonishing amount of valuable informa- 
tion carefully arranged.”’ — American School 


“*Much in little,’ is forcibly ; will 
never stay long on the book-shelves, of 
its handiness."—Home World, Chicago. 


‘‘A marvel of cheapness, seeing it is a marvel 
of excellence. We poe tome itfor a sale.” 
—IlUustrated Christian Weekly, New Y¥ 


Board Journal, Milwaukee, “ Remarkably interesting and useful, handsome- 

‘“‘A great deal of information in small com- | ly printed, with type w in spite of its size is so 

Yass; a useful addition to a reference library.’’— | beautifully clear as to offer no objection. —Re- 
Yews and Courier, Charleston, publican, Springfield, Mass. t 


By special arrangements with the publisher we are 


ul (tte , able to offer this excellent and remarkabl cheap 
work to our subscribers on terms of extraordinary liberality, as follows: 


Free {or two subscriptions to this paper at $1.00 each, one or both being 
new subscribers, or 


For $1.50 we will send you the Cyclopedia complete and a copy of this 
paper one year, either a renewal or a new subscription. 

For 5&0 cents extra we will send the Cyclopedia bound in two vol- 
umes, cloth, or for 75 cents extra we will send it bound in half-Morocco. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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